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INDIA AND ITS SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
H. N. RANGACHAR 


During the last half century, India has made rapid strides in the field of 
Science with the result several Scientific Institutions and associations have 
formed, each organisation publishing its own journal and proceedings. we 4 
such organisation is gradually building up a library suited to its needs. e 
are thus having several scientific and technical Special Libraries gradually 
growing throughout the length and breadth of the country. 


The progress of science in Indian universities has resulted in the genesis 
of a number of Research Institutes for post-graduate research of an advanced 
character. Schools of research have also developed round promising teachers 
and experts in science. The Institutions included in this category are: 


The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, perhaps one of the first Research 
Institutes to be established in this country providing facilities for research and 
teaching in Biochemistry, Organic and inorganic chemistry; Fermentation, 
Technology, Cytogenetics, Physics, Electrical Technology, Electrical Communi- 
cation engineering, High Voltage and Power Engineering; Aeronautical 
Engineering, Internal Combustion engineering, Chemical engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy and even Economics and Social Sciences. Each one of these 
sections is building up a special library round it with the result we are having a 
nucleus of special libraries-perhaps the library of the Indian Institute of Science 
is one of the best science libraries in India today; next come the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay; Raman Research Institute, Bangalore; Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta; Bose Research Institute, Calcutta and the 
recent Indian Institute of Technology, Khargpur. These Institutes are 
building up excellent libraries in their specific fields of research. 


As modren Sciences developed, several learned societies have grown in India. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal founded in 1784 was already there at 
the dawn of the twentieth century. The Indian Association for the cultivation 
of Science (1876) is another important Society promoting investigations in 
Physical Sciences. As India became more and more research minded several 
other research Institutes came into being the prominent ones being Mining 
and Geological institute of India (1901); Bombay Natural History Society 
1902); Indian Mathematical Society (1907); Institution of Engineers, India 

1929); Indian Botanical Society (1921), Psycho-analytical Society (1922); 
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Indian Chemical Society (1924); Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society 
(1924); Indian Psychological Society (1925); Indian Ceramic Society (1928); 
Indian Statistical Institute (1931); Indian Physical Society (1934); Indian 
Society of Social Sciences (1936); Indian Physiologic Society (1936); Entomo- 
logical Society of India (1939); Zoological Society of India (1939); Indian 
Society of Genetics and Plant breeding (1941); Horticultural Society of India 
(1942); Association of Indian Geophysics (1947); Aeronautical Society of India 
(1947) and Indian Dairy Association (1948). All these associations have as 
their objective ‘‘the promotion of a particular branch of knowledge in all its 
aspects, the publication of a journal relating to the special field......... ”. These 
are obviously building up very good specia! libraries round them an essential 
tool for Scientific Research and development. A Common forum amongst 
Scientists has been provided by the Indian Science Congress 
Association (1914). The National Institute of Sciences (1935) 
received Government recogintion in 1945 as the premier scientific organisa- 
tion in the country corresponding to the Royal Society of London, or the 
National Academy of Washington. Application of science to practical ends 
is indeed of utmost importance and in the sphere of applied research too 
India has greatly advanced. Applied Research may be classified under 
Medical research, Agricultural Research and Industrial Research. 


In the year 1922 Medical Research received its first attention and the 
Indian Research Fund Association (IFRA) was then formed and then re- 
named as Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) in 1950, Other 
specialised Institutes catering to research in medicine and public health 
are; Central Research Institute, Kasauli; School of Tropical Medicine; 
Calcutta; Haffkine Institute, Bombay; King Institute, Guindy, Madras, 
Malaria Institute of India, Delhi ; All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcut'a; Nutrition Research Laboratories, Cornoor; Pasteur 
Institutes at Kasauli, Shillong and Cornoor. 


Agricultural Research made a beginning in the year 1929 when the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research was just established, whose scope 
limited only to general subjects. Scientific investigations on agricultural 
problems are being conducted in the Central Research Institutes, the 
prominent ones, being Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun; Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi; Indian Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute, Mukteswar and Izat Nagar. Indian Dairy Research Institute, 
Bangalore ; Sugarcane Research Station, Coimbatore ; Central Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack ; Central Potato Research Institute; Cotton Technologic 
Research Laboratory, Calcutta; Jute Agricultural Research Institute, 
Hoogly ; Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi; Central Tobacco 
Research Station, Guntur ; Central Tobacco Research Institute, Rajmundry ; 
Bidi Tobacco Research Station, Anand ; Central Inland Fisheries Research 
Station, Calcutta ; Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Madras ; Deep 
Sea Fishing Station, Bombay, 


Industrial Research is the most important branch of Applied Research. 
It was only in 1934 that the Indian Industrial Research Bureau came into 
existence. The beginning of World War II saw that Industrial Research in 
India was brought to the forefront when the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research was started in the year 1942. The Council has to its credit 
eleven National Laboratories spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
country providing scientists in India with facilities for Industrial Research 
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Such facilities were not available in India till the inception of this Council. These 
laboratories are National Chemical Laboratory, Poona; National Physical 
Laboratory, New Delhi; National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur ; 
Fuel Research Institute, Digwadih ; Central Glass and Ceramic Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta ;Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore ; Central 
Drug Research Institute, Lucknow , Central Leather Research Institute, Madras; 
Central Building Research Institute, Roorki ; Central Road Research Institute, 
Delhi ; Central Electrochemical Research Institute Karaikudi ; Central Salt 
Research Station to be opened at Bhavanagar and Electronics and Radio 
Engineering Institute at Pilani. Each one of these laboratories is build 
up excellent library of its own providing such special libraries of an advan 
character besides those already existing in India in several specialised fields 
of Science. 

The Publication Division of the Council of Scientific Industrial Research 
(C.S.I.R.) is also having a library of a unique type. This library gets over 
two hundred Scientific and Technical journals in exchange to the journal 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, India, and has exchange relations with 
almost all the foreign Countries. Besides these the library gets almost all the 
reports and publications of learned Societies. The Publicatious Divisiun is 
engaged at present in a very Important and useful porject namely the 
compilation of a Dictionary of raw materials and Industrial resources of 
India briefly called as the Wealth of India besides its other activities. The 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research is to be congratulated for havi 
started the Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC) with 
the aid of the Unesco, at Delhi. The INSDOC is to get well equipped with all 
the necessary scientific material to act as a clearning house vi Laformation to 
the Scientific worker. 

Several industries of India are also interested in Scientific Research. 
The textile industry at Ahamedabad has formed a research association of 
its own called Ahamadabad Textile Industries Association (ATIRA) 
establishing its own research institute. There isa similar Silk and Art Silk 
Mills Association at Bombay. Indian Jute Mills Association is having its own 
technological laboratory while Tata Iron and Steel Co., have an up-to-date 
research section dealing with metallurgcal research attached to their works 
It is needless to mention that these associations are having special libraries 
of their own. 

There are also other Government organisations charged with the collect- 
tion of factual data about the natural resources of the country. Survey of 
India (1800) is doing a very useful work in collecting data under irrigation 
projects and conduct of mineral surveys. The other surveys namely (a) The 
Geological Survey (1851) (b) Botanical Survey (1889), and (c) Zoological 
Survey (1916) are also doing excellent work in the interests of the country’s 
economy. The Indian Meteorological Departmeut has well equipped 
laboratories in Poona and Delhi and branches at several other places in 
India. This Department is largely helping the expansion of Civil aviation 
in the country. Thus we see that India is indeed rich in its special libraries 
It is high time there is a co-ordination among these libraries and there is 
every need for a Special Libraries Association in India. The ASLIB in 
England is doing notable work and we in India too can render an efficient service 
to the scientific community through the medium of these resources on proper 
co-ordination. 





References : 
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LIBRARIES AND CHILDREN* 


MARGARET GARDNER 


During the past thirty years the expansion of public libraries in England 
has been rapid and wide spread and in most towns and villages there are 
libraries which cater for the needs of the common man. The most remarkable 
advance has come in the work done for the children. From a few shelves 
of books grudgingly provided in the adult library have grown the large 
children’s libraries in the towns and the collections of books taken by 
mobile libraries to the villages. Small libraries have been established in the 
elementary schools with their stocks forming a part of larger central pool 
in the main libraries. Books for children have become a vital part of 
education, whether the child has a small number of books given by relatives 
or has access to the school libraries or the vast stocks of the public 
libraries. Few parents have the means to buy enough books to satisfy the 
needs of the child, and the numbers of children using the public services 
point to the need and hunger of the child for books. In an English industrial 
town of 120,000 people, the number of children who are members of the 
library far exceeds the members of all other organizations catering for the 
varied interests of youth. In this town there are three seperate children’s 
libraries and over thirty libraries in schools. Last year, nearly four hundred 
thousand books were lent to children and they could select from forty 
thousand volumes. All that came from the voluntary demand of the 
children themselves. No child is compelled to read, and there is no reward 
for reading. There will always be a few who will never become readers, 
just as there will be some who will read, however meagre the provision 
made for them. In between there are thousands of children who will find 
the joy of books if they are presented in an attractive fashion. The rising 
number of good books for children and their ever increasing use in the last 
twenty years, is a tribute to the way that libraries have succeeded in 
capturing the youthful imagination, 


When a new children’s library was opened in the suburbs of a northern 
city, in England hundreds of children formed queue and waited for the 
library to open, so that they could be the first to sample the rows of new books 
waiting for them. In India children come into the library with 
the same eagerness. The same eagerness the same need, and with an increased 
supply of books will come the same amazing results. The little London 
child yet who had all the exitement of the streets and the cinemas and 
football matches came to the libraries in such numbers that it was a physical 
effort to keep the books coming in and out. They came in batches excitedly 
discussing the merits of the last book they had read, or recommending a 
we loved author. Sometimes all wanting a book on bird migration because a 
talk on the radio had led them to seek more information. Or they 
had to draw a map on the Roman sites in London, and were sent up to 
the adult reference room. One shy girl was embroidering a sampler and 
wanted some new stitches for her work. That was an easy request for there 
are plenty of books in a children’s library. Books on carpentary, metalwork, 
cricket and football, birds, animals and trees, other men and other lands, poetry 





and literature, a thousands of books on all subjects for all ages. Picture books 


*Courtsey All India Radio, New Delhi. 
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for the little ones, or for the mother to take home for the very tinies, fairy 
stories, adventure stories, encyclopaedias, big books, little books, fat books 
and thin books. Books with mere pictures than reading, and books that will 
stretch the mind of a fourteen year old, almost ready to find a higher leval 
in the adult library. This pressure of child readers has led to the creation 
of their own libraries with staff specially trained to administer them. The 
small bodies have been given small tables and chairs, low shelves and bright 
rooms have all the attraction that flowers and curtains and pictures can 
supply. Children have brought their own interest into the library, their 
tables for their handicrafts and boards for their own drawing. A good 
librarian will have special display of books on a little known subject and 
call attention on them with a poster and pictures to catch the eye. As the 
seasons of the year come by books on the indoor pleasures on embroidery and 
stamp collecting give way to books on cricket and life in the fields and woods. 
There is an ebb and fiowin the reading. Winter brings its steady increase 
untill a Saturday morning in November sees the library straining its shelves 
and its capacity. A rare warm spell in summer will find the same room 
with only a few faithful readers, and most of its winter friends have gone 
swimming. And that is a good thing. The library is part of their lives, 
still there, to be enjoyed all more for a temporary respite. 


Other services are given in addition to the provision of books, There 
are story hours given by the staff or the children themselves. Occasion when 
the creative child mind call fashion-pleasure for itself and others. Most 
children have this gift and children in particular have an intentness, a lack 
of self consciousness, that makes all their performances a joy to watch. A 
children’s library can become a focal point where a child can bring all new 
found accomplishments and be sure of awilling and fascinated audience. 
They are so anxious to help in all activities and take especial pride in 
decorating the library for the major festivals of the year. All this is calcula- 
ted to make them proud of the library and their part in it, checks willful 
damage and promotes a social and civic consciousness at a very early age. 
‘‘Now, this is Our library’’ is a phrase often used by a child when he shows a 
parent into the children’s room for the first time. There is much material in 
a big library that will intrigue and educate, not all of it is found in the 
covers of book. A display of pictures of Independence Day may not lead 
directly to the reading of the book, but the children looking at them taj. 
away something of value in addition to the book under their arms. Lecture 
and films may bring a child into the library for the first time. After a talk and 
demonstration by a famous television personality who had brought along her 
puppets, there were many enquiries for books on the subject and some very 
peculiar puppets were made. Some child had founda new hobby, and the 
small fingers and minds were trying to make something work. Does this seem 
very far away from India? Certainly it does but it is not nearly so far away 
as it seems, All this structure of reading has grown from such very 
small begiunings. The few persistent readers, the few books provided, 
and the few persons in charge of libraries who had the desire and vision 
to do something better for the children. Today’s borrowers in the adult 
library are in many cases the children who swept into the library yesterday, 
The sooner you start reading the more you will have time to read. 


The children are there in India in vast number and time will soon come 
when they will need to put the newly won literacy to some use, A start has 
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been made in the provision of children’s libraries in India, and there is no 
doubt from their very short experience that those in charge know of the 
need for books. If there is to be real provision for the children one or twe 
essentials must be considered. The library must be free open to all children 
who can read, and without any deposit or subscription. Few children can 
afford to read if it means another strainon the family budget and even a 
few annas are hard to find when poverty is widespread. For books which 
have been kept beyond the scheduled time a small fine may be imposed to 
ensure the prompt return of books, but beyond that there should be no 
charge at all. 


The second important thing is to see that there is free access to the 
shelves. No child wishes to select a book from a written list when they look 
so inviting behind and glass doors. Take away the glass and the locks and 
trust your child to be careful and honest as indeed he is. If he is treated 
as a responsible human being, he will become one. In most cases in India, 
the provision of reading has stopped with a reading room, but in one or two 
places the children are allowed to take the books home to read. This is the 
pattern of the future, end the response will be rapid and stimulate further 
development. 


The campaign of literacy in India must go hand in hand with the pro- 
vision of books. There is no magic in being able to read unless there are 
words and print and books. An old story in English history tells of Alfred, 
one of the early Saxon Kings who coveted a beautiful manuscript owned by 
his mother. She said she would give it to the first of her sons who could 
read it, and Alfred by his diligence won the coveted prize and took the first 
step towards being one of the wisest and best loved of kings. To be able to 
understand what is written in a beautiful book, to be able to take it home 
and show an admiring family one’s skill is one of the most fundamental 
thrills for any child. And from the child who knows? Many a mother in 
England has taken the first step into a library in search of a book for her 
child and has remained to see what it can offer to herself. 


There is one great difficulty in the provision of libraries for India’s 
children, a magnification of the same problem that faced English libraries 
thirty years ago. The books are’nt there yet. In a country where 
craftsmanship is renowned, the production of books in Hindi is appaling. 
And the books for children are the worst of all. Very poor paper, indistinct 
type, illustrations of poor quality, badly sewn and the whole format unsuitable 
for heavy use, whether in the home or the school or the library. There is 
no need for this, even with the prime necessity of keeping the price as low 
as possible. Some of these pamphelts can be bound together in an attempt 
to create books more suitable for library use. A few publishers are already 
attempting some thing better and if they could be guaranteed a market, they 
would do a lot more. There are so many educated and intelligent women in 
India, interested in the welfare of their own and the nation’s children who 
could lead a drive for books. They could write and translate and give their 
learning in simple versions for young minds. Good children’s books must 
spring from the life, habits and culture of the people. What books there are 
in India are mainly legends, mythological stories and very simple fiction. 
They need supplement with others on all the aspects of Indian life, and 
something to introduce the child to the world ontside his own home and 
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school. When children have access to a varied collection of books the diversity 
of their interests becomes apparent. With the same home background and 
parentage, one child will show himself the practical handyman, choosing 
books of fact and information, and only gradually will he come to read books 
for their own sake and as literature. The other child with head in the skies, 
reading poetry, romance and legends may be shown books as a_ practical help 
in the terms of everyday living. There must be all sorts of books on the 
subjects which will appear particulary to Indian children, and here the 
teachers and the mothers are the best people to find out where the interests 
lie and where they can be broadened. A great deal has been done by the 
women of India to combat the food shortage and to introduce alternative 
foods to fill the hungry people. There is no dearth of materials to furnish 
food for small hungry minds, only need are the work and co-operation 
necessary to present it in an attractive form suitable to their needs. The key 
to literacy lies in the children, in the provision of books and the encourage- 
ment of reading in the formative years. From twelve to eighteen years is the 
time when the literate adolescent may neglect his education if there are no 
books available and no public libraries to make reading part of his life. When 
America tackled the problem of her illiterate emigrants she concentrated 
on the children and the public library played an enormous part in the 
spreading of literacy in such a short time. 


Whatever is done to produce better books for children to build libraries 
no matter how small, to bring together the child and the book will be time 
and effort well spent and will bring most tangible and satisfying results. 


ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICE IN INDIAN 
HOSPITALS: A VERY REAL NECESSITY 


A. Neelameghan 


Every sizable hospital tries to build up a good library collection for the 
study and reference purposes of its staff. Such a library is a very real necessity 
especially when a research laboratory, or, as is more common, a medical 
school is attached to the hospital. However, few of our Indian hospitals have 
made any serious altempts to organise adequate library service for the benefit 
of their patients. 


The therapeutic value of reading has long since been known. Even in the 
days of manuscripts Diodorus of Sicily mentions of an inscription reading 
“Healing place of the soul’ over the entrance of the library at Thebes. In 
recent years the progress in psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine has 
emphasized that there is close relation between the bodily manifestations of 
disease in the patient and his mental state. Cannon (1920), Dunbar 
(1946) and many others have shown that emotions cause bodily changes 
which in turn affect the nature, severity and duration of disease. Along 
with this has developed the idea that the book the efficacy of which to act 
upon and excite the human mind is so well known, could successfully be 
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used to create in the patient a mental attitude which would accelerate his 
recovery. This prescription of reading in planned doses as an accessory 
to the actual medicinal treatment has come to be termed bibliotherapy. 


The past few decades have registered considerable progress in the in- 
vestigation of the cause and cure of diseases. Numberless wonder drugs are 
on the market. The patient’s stay in the hospital has been cut short toa 
minimum. It is all for the good indeed. Yet, it can be gainsaid that there 
is ample scope for making the patient’s sojourn in the hospital more pleasant 
and to educate him in the methods by which he may lead a successfull life 
when he leaves_ the hospital. 


The hospital is a small world by itself. Here you find a variety of people 
temporarily bodily ( and in a few cases mentally as well) incapacitated and 
forced to put up with surroundings not only strange but none too pleasant 
either. The patient has practically no freedom to choose anything for him- 
self ; everything is prescribed to him. Add to this, homesickness, boredom 
created by lack of occupation and usual pleasures, gloomy thoughts about 
the future and so on. Few can be happy in sucha state of affairs. The 
very gloominess of the thoughts will retard recovery. Sympathetic under- 
standing and something that would dispel the gloominess and stimulate 
constructive thoughts is all that the patient needs to set him on the road to 
tapid recovery. Obviously, the mere administration of medicine cannot 
accomplish this, not to speak anything of the education of the patient. 
Only the human mind can understand the human mind and ideas alone can 
stimulate ideas. It is here that the therapist-librarian comes in. He has been 
taught to be an understanding sovl and his tools are the best ones to create the 
right trend of thoughts. The longer the patient’s stay in the hospital greater is 
the need to keep him in good humour and ampler is the scope for his education. 
The positive effects of bibliotherapy is something commendable, and the 
prescription of reading need not wait the patient to reach the convalescent 
stage. Often, in the case of mental and allied disorders books have proved 
to be the best agents of reform. From the West we have had a number of 
reassuring reports on the successful application of bibliotherapy in prisons, 
psychiatric clinics, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. Bibliotherapeutic laboratories 
wherein “‘..... Competent patients present book reviews at their semi-monthly 
meetings to any of their associates who are interested’, have also been 
organized to draw information about the patient’s attitude to particular 
questions. The data thus collected are of value in treatment. 


Keeping the patient in good humour is not all that is sought to be 
accomplished by the prescription of reading. Educating the patient to lead a 
successful post-hospital life as a useful member of the society is another and 
perhaps the more important of the objectives. The patient’s activities asa 
unit of family and society have important bearing on the question. With the 
evergrowing emphasis on social medicine and social pathology the question 
must receive the serious attention of the librarian for he has the tools and 
knows the ways to tackle the problems arising thereof. The joy, anxiety, fear 
frustration, in short, all the emotions in man over more or less the resultant 
of his reactions towards the people he comes in contact, bis economic status, 
the nature of the work he does for his daily bread, the extent of protection he 
gets, the amount of relaxation he enjoys and the way he carries the burden of 
life. Qne’s intelligence and intellect individualise the character of the reaction 
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to a degree. Dr. Ryle (1948) pointed out that in recent years the study of 
disease has become more and more mechanical with more and elaborate 
techniques, while less and less attention has been paid to the study of man 
and a social and family unit, and that there is an urgent need to correlate 
bed-side diagnosis with the patient’s domestic and community life, his work 
habits and attitudes. At least a partof the symptoms menifested may be 
ascribed to disturbed bodily functions due to the emotional strain imposed 
by the personal problems of the patient. 


The hospital patient being removed from his usual surroundings and 
busy (or dull) life will find time to review his past and plan for his future. 
He will be receptive to good advice, anxious to take advantage of the freedom 
allowed to him to confide his personal problems to some one in whose ability 
he has faith, and ready to appreciate the smallest of services done to make 
him a happier creature. Here is an opportunity to create better hospital- 
patient relationship. Here is an opportunity to put to use the best of human 
qualities and demonstrate the fallacy of the commonly prevalent idea that 
the physician is usually indifferent to suffering. One can imagine with what 
eagerness the patient will be looklng forward to pick out his favourites from 
the select set of books brought to him periodically. And while reading he 
flies beyond the four walls of his ward, creates a world for himself and enjoys 
therein perhaps his early boyhood days, or his domestic life, or the out 
door life he is so fond of. Yet others may be just eager to keep themselves 
abreast of current news or the recent advances in the subject of their interest. 
Whatever be the nature of satisfaction obtained, the patient’s mind is kept 
free of the oppressive thoughts at least when he is immersed in reading and 
in time constructive thoughts can be stimulated by the right type of books. 
It may be necessary to read out to the patient in the cases where reading is 
contraindicated because of the eyestrain involved. Even the projection of 
pages on screens where such a method is necessary means money, time and 
energy usefully spent. A short interesting article by Ralph strauss on such 
reading aids may be found in the British Book News for 1949, p. 53. Incident- 
ally the article mentions of the almost miraculous effect reading had in the 
case of a patient suffering from infantile paralysis. 


To educate the patient to lead a successful life when he leaves the 
hospital is indeed a noble cause and a fertile field for the hospital librartan to 
work in. It calls for the best in librarianship—to give the right book to 
the right patient after knowing both the book and the person. Good reading 
never goes to waste. Slowly perhaps, but definitely it enriches one’s cultural 
resources and broadens the outlook on life. Carefully chosen books read at 
the right time can lead the patient toan understanding of the principles of 
physical and mental hygiene, the lack of which had led him to the 
hospital. The method is especially beneficial in the cases where a certain 
mode of post-hospital life is to be recommended. A taste in reading 
created at the hospital may usefully replace other medically contraindicated 
forms of recreation and habits. The greatest service is rendered when the 
biblotherapist plans for the rehabilitation of the handicapped. Quite a 
number of patients, especially soldiers of war, will not be able to carry on 
their former avocations after discharge from the hospital. They should not 
be made a burden on their family. The wise librarian would offer books 
that would instruct them on the kind of jobs which they might usefully 
pursue after discharge. 
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In all this one can envisage the good possibility of a successful programme 
of adult education amongst the ill. It would be much in the same lines as 
ordinarily carried out by public libraries and other educational agencies, and 
the hospital librarian would find much scope to cooperate with such 
agencies. 


While every medical man should learn bibliotherapy, to carry out the 
multifarious duties of the librarian viz., book selection, reader guidance, 
classification, cataloguing etc., a trained full-time librarian would be necessary. 
Where such a full-time officer is employed there should be close cooperation 
between the medical officers and the librarian if the programme is to succeed. 
The doctor is in a better position to command the confidence of the patient. 
To quote Dr. Robinson (1946). 


“Because of his training and the traditional place he holds in society, 
the physician is in a most favourable position to study the human organism 
in its entirety both as a living mechanism and as an essential element of 
human society. The relationship of doctor and patient is unique. The 
natural authority of the doctor, the confidence the patient feels in his 
professional knowledge his unselfish disinterested respect for intimate 
communication, the tradition so long accepted that the relation between 
doctor and patient is confidential and the sentiment of the patient that the 
more the doctor knows about him the more helpful he can be, all these 
attitudes and assumptions establish a basis for free and unbiassed 
communication that is possible in few other human situations.” 


The doctor prescribes the dosage and the librarian administers the most 
suitable therapeutic agent from his stock. 


In the foregoing paragraphs the benefits accruing of an adequate 
hospital library service—from the mere keeping of the patient in good 
humour to abold programme of adult education—have been detailed. 
The matter should receive the serious attention of medical men as well 
librarians. 
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BOOK-BINDING INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Sudhir Brahmo 


Bookbinding is not an isolated craft but it is one of the processes in the 
making of a book. A book that had been taken months to write and decorate 
might take only a day or twoto bind. The word ‘‘Pustak’’ has no Sanskrit 
origin. It is derived from the Avestan language, the original being ‘Post’ 
which means ‘things piled up one upon another and sewen and bound together’. 
Binding was unknown in ancient India. It is a typical gift of the Arabic 
culture. That is why the original Sanskrit word for book is not ‘Pustak’ but 
Grantha which comes from ‘Granthan’ (means sewing). The printing press 
enabled the sheets of a book to be produced rapidly and easily, but not 
eased the binder’s labour and binding became a craft almost equal in volume 
to the master craft for printing. How the book binders and traders that 
suppplied them with materials and tools met the strain, it is difficult to say 
but met it was and the comparatively smail craft expanded a hundredfold 
in a few years, throughout Europe. In the 15th century, the invention of 
printing caused a sudden and immense expansion in the binders craft. The 
binders after struggling for some 30 years established new traditions that 
preceded the birth of newand the wonderful expansion of the old book 
craft which are still followed by the surviving hand binders. Book-binding 
at its best is a beautiful and still-living craft. Whether it shall continue to 
live depends upon the demand from people who really value fine work, 
work that cannot be produced by machinery but which derives its qualities 
from the brain directed hand of skilled craftsman working on the best 
material by the best methods. Owing to increases in wages and in the cost 
of materials the prices of hand-binding increased from double to treble the 
prewar rates where as the cost of machine binding has not increased so greatly. 
Any way binding the leaves of a book is to keep them together in their 
proper order and to protect them. 





Mr. Sudhir Brahmo, National Library, Government of India, Belvedpore, 
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History of the art of Book-binding :—The binding has a long and 
interesting history and differs from country to country. The ancient Indian 
method of writing on leaves of Palmyra and collecting and keeping these leaves 
together, was by passing through one central hole like a cord. The Arabic 
method of binding a book was altogether different in as much as the leaves 
were sewn at one side. In India as elsewhere, books were kept and preserved 
in monasteries, temples and shrines, pages of the same manuscripts were 
kept together in the manner described above. The feature worth noting 
in this type of book or MSS is that each page whose length is much more 
than its breadth is separate and distinct from the other pages of the same 
MSS. Each MSS used to have 2 wooden boards one above and the other 
below. The body of MSS and the MSS thus pressed between the 2 wooden 
boards, were then wrapped with a piece of cloth and kept on the shelf. No 
leather bindings were known in India, Central Asia and China partly explained 
by the fact that most of the books of the time being religious in Nature and 
leather being considered impure in these places, it could hardly be used for 
book-binding. Sometime the wooden boards serving as the covers of the 
MSS were designed with various drawings, engravings and patterns etc., and 
then given a varnishing to protect these on the cover. Similar was the 
method prevalent in Europe, before the Crusade. After Crusades however 
the Arabic method of book binding (which to-day has been accepted all over 
the civilized world) spread to Europe. In Arabia and adjoining countries 
the people had enough of animal skin (skin of camels and goats etc.) which 
they fruitfully employed in binding their sacred religious scriptures. On 
this leather binding often tooling was done. Arabic traders who had business 
contacts with Italian ports eg. Brindisi, Rome etc. spread this method from 
those places. Beginning with the 11th century, the method came to be 
adopted more and more extensively in the 12th and 13th century. In 
England it spread in the 16th century during the rule of the Tudors. Each 
country adopted it to its requirements imposed and changed it to some 
extent and made designs over the binding cover, after their own fashion. 
From the nature of the design on the cover and from the nature of the 
binding of the cover itself the country and time in which the book was bound 
and hence written could be detected. 


Library Binding: In comparison with the western countries Book- 
binding for library specially in Bengal is very poor. It was during this 
decade that various provincial Governments planned to improve these libraries 
and made an effort to diffuse library consciousness throughout the country. A 
vast literature consisting mainly of poetry had devolped and it was handed 
down from father to son, manuscript were prepared and deposited in 
temples, asrams etc. which were the basic sources of libraries. Library 
binding has become a higly specialized section of the binding trade. Very 
few libraries in Bengal can afford the necessary space and equipment or 
keep a machine binding fully employed at library premises. It will no doubt 
save much anxiety in getting books bound avoiding the risk of loss and 
damage at the cost special insurance. Books in library are for frequent use 
as such the library binding should not only be of good finishing but durable 
at the same time to protect books from constant wear and tear. The repair 
and rebinding of valuable books in a branch of the work that can be 
specialized in so that an individual style of ornament may be developed 
as itisa matter of good taste for deeper than fashion in a open market. 
The immense expense involved must therefore be a serious drag on the 
usefulness of libraries that led to the production in modern times of 
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BOOK-BINDING INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


bindings by best methods based on a common knowledge of manupulative 
skill and good materials as well. It is seen that 90% of books bound in 
leather during the last 30 years will need rebinding during the next thirty 
whereas European bindings of the 15th and 16th century now existing on 
books are still in excellent condition. Indian Bindings that fail to protect 
books may be seen by visiting any large libraries where it will be found 
that many bindings have their board loose and leather crumbling to dust. 
A living may be earned at this craft whose demand is increasing on a 
sliding scale with the growthof libraries due to recent library movement 
in India. 


Criteria of good Binding: A fine binding should be considered first by 
appearanace for slovenly work is ugly and machine like finish results from 
misapplied skill. It demands therefore fine craftmanship, sound construction 
and good workmanship. Mechanical exactness is often found from Indian 
binder whose aim is not to produce their works at servicable beauty. 
In examining new binding a few leaves are to be opened gently so that 
the book may not crack and to see that the sewing thread are flexibly round 
the cord at the centre of the each section. The connection between the end 
papers and books to open the book pleasantly without any tendency for them 
to break and the plates and single leaves have neatly been mended and 
attached by guards should be taken into consideration at the time of 
examining binding in detail. The connection between the book and _ its 
board should be flexible. The board should fall short freely and should not 
gap when the book is closed. It is a recent introduction that opening joints 
allowed the board to open without effecting the adjoining pages of the book. 
The paper for the paste. down end should be thin so that it may split in 
joint. Marble papers are generally used in Indian Binding than silk ends 
which seldom look quite satisfactory. The back of a book should be flexible 
to allow the leaves to open and prevent the leaves from sagging and to keep 
the shape of a book intact. Well bound books of European countries 
have hollow back, the turn in of the leather on inner sides of the board which 
curve slightly towards the book are even and corners are neatly mirted. 
Before the board paper is pasted down the inner surface of the board, should 
be filled in level with the leather margin. The colour and texture of leather 
should be pleasant and economy of about { cost of a leather may be ensured 
by making half instead of a ‘whole’ binding with leather. In examining the 
binding of a book asa whole, the finishing and arrangement of lettering 
should be looked for. Letters should be good in form, well spaced in line 
and upright as the regularity and exact evenness have a decorative feature of 
great value. 


Binding as a Career: No book-binder working alone can earn more than 
a very small income by doing the cheaper forms ot binding as this is the only 
way in Bengal started and to get the needed practice. Before partition 
this craft was the monoply of Muslim class of the community. ‘Bhadralog’ 
class faught shy at that time of such avenues and were reluctant to 
handle tools or to do dirty or manual work for long and regular hours. 
The cost of equipment and materials for even a smali binding needs some 
little capital and considerable bodily strength. There is a real divorce 
and disequilibrium between what we call education and industry or between 
object and effort. Learning a craft differs from a literary education and 
the practice of any art and craft needs the first-hand experience and the 
training of the brain directed hand. Knowledge and manual dexterity in 
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Binding can only be achieved in the association of fellow craftsmen. The 
power of invention cannot be taught and the habit of conciously thinking 
how some one would have done a thing instead of how they will do it 
thousands leads to the atrophy of the inventive powers. Some touch of 
creative as distinguished from the imitative faculty is needed but our edu- 
cational system tends to place more importance on knowledge than on thought. 
The knowledge if it has thoroughly been assimilated will subconciously 
control the designs, good taste on making surface patterns but undigested 
it merely leads to lifeless reproduction as modern decoration and finished 
result of binding in Calcutta can ever have given any pleasure to its 
makers or to its subsequent owners. In this country there seem to be only 
a few lines open, leading to unspeakable overcrowding in the liberal pro- 
fessions and arts. It is therefcre, necessary to find out aew outlets for boys and 
to turn them into more productive channels as there is little prospect of 
their getting employed as binders or book repairers to libraries where raising 
the standard of library binding is keenly felt today to preserve literary 
matter on a growing scale. All work that needs personal care and thought 
on each book is still done and probably will always be done, by hand. 
Elaborate machinery can only be economically employed when very large 
aumber of books have to be turned out exactly alike. 


NOTATION OR NUMBERING SYSTEMS 1 
R. N. Paul 


Richardson defines notation as short hand sign, while Bliss would prefer 
the term short sign only. We daily observe symbols being used in place of 
terms. In almost all branches of mathematics figure and symbols stand in 
the same manner for quantities, term etc. In book classification the notation 
is especially important. We cannot write down the class name of each 
subject on the back of every book as against every entry in the catalogue. 
More-over, without notation, it will not be possible to maintain a filiatory 
order among the different classes of the universe of knowledge. 


Notation, in book classification, is, therefore, a series of signs or symbols 
standing for the names of the classes in a scheme of classification. It is as 
Ranganathan puts it, ‘a system of ordinal numbers used to represent specific 
subject in a scheme of classification.” Asa matter of fact, the main problem 
of classification is the rendering of specific subjects into ordinal numbers 
according to a preferred scheme designed to secure a filiatory order among 
them. 


Although notation is only a piece of appratus added to classification, it 
has been given undue prominence at certain hands. Sayers says, ‘‘Good 
notation cannot make a bad classification good, but a bad notation may 
destroy a large part of the usefullness of the good one. This last fact has 
been the reason why some librarians have apperently chosen their classification 





Mr. R. N. Paul is Librarian, Government College Library, Muktsar (Punjab). 


1, Paper read at the All Punjab Library Convention held on 23rd June, 1952 
during the 5th Annual Book Festival at Simla. 
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schemes only by their notation.”? For library classification, notation is co-rela- 
tive and complementary and as Bliss says, ‘it should not predominate.’ 


Notation may be linear, plane or solid and so on, according to whether 
it is arranged in a line, in a plane i. e. along two dimensions, or in space and 
so on. Two or more dimensional notation is often used in mathematics and, 
in theory at least, it may be argued that such notation will be quite useful 
in classifying books of partially composite nature. Such books are v 
common in pure sciences. We very often get books like ‘An Introductory 
course in Algebra and Trignometrv or text-book on Heat, Light and 
Sound.’ But the practical difficulties arise when the fourth stage of classi- 
fication i. e. shelf arrangement is reached. 


Again, a notation may be Integral or Decimal. 


An integral notation is one in which the place value of the digits changes 
when an extra digit is placed at the end. __It is inherently rigid and will not 
admit new intermediatry classes, unless, as in Libray of Congress Classifica- 
tion, big gaps are left. 


A decimal notation is one in which the place value of the digits remain 
unchanged when an extra digit is added at the end. It is quite flexible and 
lets a chain of classes to be extended to any extent. But a serious defect 
of the decimal numbering system is its limit division into nine classes only, 
Not more than nine collateral classes can be accommodated in a decimal 
notation. To get over this limitation, Ranganathan has invented what is called 
as ‘Octave Device’ or ‘Octave Notation’. 


Octave numbering system is a further developement of decimal number- 
ing system and consists in representing the sub-classes of a class +. ¢. classes 
in any array, by the successive digits ; 


, > eee ee 7,8 

91, 92, 93... 97, 98 

itl 5 sleack tak sebboibe 997, 998 
and so on. 


The first eight classes are said to form the first octave, and the second 
eight classes the second octave and so on. 


This principle of octave can be extended upto infinity. Thus an octave 
of infinite rank will be. 
99...91,99 ..92 ........99...97,99...98. 


In each of the numbers of the infinite rank, the number of nines is 
infinite. This renders its practical application impossible. 


Now since A is ordinally greater than 9, the set 
, | » * 
will succeed all the infinity of octaves beginning with 9. Therefore, the above 
mentioned set A,B,C .....Z2 may be taken as the last octave (set). It follows 
that the set (octave) 


will be the penultimate octave (set). 
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This is the principle underlyiag the octave numbering system and it has 
considerably increased the hospitability and the capacity to reach co- 
extensiveness of the Colon Classification—the only classification scheme 
exploiting the potentialities of the principle. 


Octave numbering system has got definite advantages over the Integral 
and the Decimal numbering systems. It not only renders a chain of 
classes quite flexible, but also grants an inifinite hospitability to an array of 
classes. 


Secondly, while theoretical provision for an infinity of octaves has been 
made, the principles of last octave and penultimate octave have succeeded in 
making the practical use of the other end of the scale of infinite and 
inapplicable octaves. 


Let us introduce some new terms to study the various requirements of a 
good notation. 


A digit is a single, primary or isolated symbol that occurs in a 
notation and the total number of such digits used by a notation may be 
called its base. Thus a notation using Arabic numerals only has a base of 
10 andthe one using the capital letters of Roman alphabet hasa_ base 
of 26. 


The digits belonging to any one of the conventional groups, such as the 
capital letters of Roman alphabet or Arabic numerals may be said to belong 
to one species. 


Notation using the digits of one species only may be called pure. Thus 
423 or 512 are examples of pure notation. 


Notation using the digits of two or more species may be called mixed. 
Thus N9153 or B28 are the examples of mixed notation. 


Sayers says, ‘‘A notation should be pure 7. e. it should be comprised of 
only one kind of symbols.”’ But later on, he himself appears to have endorsed 
the statement of Richardson who advocates the use of a moderately mixed 
notation but with primarily a decimal base. A moderately mixed notation of 
letters and figures is quite as simple and legible as pure one. Every practical 
system, sooner or latter, does make use of both letters and figures and as 
Bliss says, there is psychology as well as common sense behind it. 


A note of caution, here, will not be out of place. Although conformity to 
the canon of purity is essential, bounds of safety should not be crossed by 
using a great variety of species of digits. 


A great qualification of modern notation is its brevity 7.¢. a notation 
should be as brief as possible. If we can make two symbols stand fora 
specific subject in place four, they can be easily learnt and understood. 
Bliss puts forth the idea of ‘economic limit’. He says, ‘‘Notation should be as 
brief as is feasible ; for class number the economic limit is three or four 
factors and for internal notation four factors.”’ 


Ranganathan will follow the master principle: One gets what one 
deserves. Brevity at the cost of co-extensiveness, according to him, is not 
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desirable. “Length of a class mark should be proportionate to the degree of 
the intension of the class which the class mark represents. 


A very obvious way to shorten the length of the class mark is to increase 
the base of the notation. Thus while D.C. provides for 10x10=100 classes 
only in the second place, E.C. with its base of 26 is capable of accommodating 
26x26 =676 classes. The method sounds to be all right, but there is a limit 
set on it by the paramount ideals filiatory placing. Bliss advocates for the 
provision for 20 main classes besides additional marks for form classes. 


Simplicity : The advantages of a simple notation are obvious. It will easily 
understood and practised. It doesn’t necessarily mean that the notation 
should be pure. All that is required is that the symbols used should be 
expressible in sound. 


__ Flexibility ‘Before we pass on to the question of flexibility of notation, it 
will be desirable to discuss some of the characteristics of the universe of 
knowledge. The universe of knowledge is the one in which : 


i. The total number of entities i.e. ultimate classes is unlimited. 
ii, At any time, many of its classes are unknown. 
iii. New classes are constently coming into existence. 


iv. A new class may develop along any unthought of cross-section of the 
universe of knowledge. 


v. And, for its filiatory placing, it may demand any place in-between 
the already provided for classes. 


These characteristics involve an element of uncertainty. They demand 
an infinity of flexibility and hospitability on the part of notation. Much will 
of course, depend upon the type of notation we are using. An integral 
notation is inherently fixed and rigid and will not admit of new classes if 
proper thought is not given while designing the scheme. In such a notation 
flexibility is generally secured by leaving large gaps inbetween the class 
numbers. But it should be obvious that very soon a time will come when 
these gaps will prove insufficient. 


In decimal notation a chain may be extended to any extent, thus pro- 
viding for any number of new sub-classes. Octave notation is a further 
development of decimal notation and will accommodate any number of collate- 
ral classes thus granting an infinite hospitability and flexibility not only to 
a chain of classes but also to an array of classes. 


Mnemonics : Another very great feature of modern notation is its mnemonic 
quality. By mnemonic notation is meant the notation which will mean the 
same thing wherever it occurs. According to Bills, notation as a classificatory 
language,depends to a great extent on the memory of its meaning and there is 
every justification for the provision of a system of mnemonics. Ranganathan 
has also got a good deal to say on this point. He lays down what he calls the 
canon of mnemonics. He says, ‘‘Whenever an entity occur in two or more 
classes, that entity should be represented by the same symbol in all such 
classes, wherever insistance on such representation does not violate other 
more important requirements.” 
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Mnemonics are of two kinds :— 


I. Scheduled mnemonics. 
II. Non-schduled mnemonics. 


Mnemonics which are secured, first by perparing, as a_prelimnary 
measure, certain schedules of sub-divisions which occur in more than one 
class, or by referring to certain tables which are conveniently and suitable 
placed in the scheme of classification. Most of us are familiar with this form 
of mnemonics, in form of mnemonics, in form of common snb-divisions, form 
divisions, geographical tables, chronological tables, local lists etc. 


Non-schduled mnemonics are those mnemonics which are secured by 
agreeing upon the different possible meanings that a certain digit can re- 
present. This form of mnemonics has been fully exploited by the Colon 
Classification, although they are to be hardly found in other schemes. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 


The National Library, which will celebrate its “Golden Jubilee’ in 
Calcutta on February Ist, 1953, is the biggest public repository of printed 
books in India. The library has at present more than 7,5',000 publications 
and manuscripts—the largest collection in India. It can, indeed, claim to be 
ranked in the same class as the British Museum in London and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris—if not in size, at least in scope. 


The National Library, as it stands today, respresents the latest milestone 
in the progress of one single institution in three successive phases under three 
different auspices. In celebrating the Golden Jubilee, which will be attend- 
ed, amongst others, by the Central Education Minister, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Library is, in fact, observing merely the completion of 50 years 
of its development as a State institution without for a moment forgetting 
the services of those men of vision who laid its foundations more than a 
hundred years ago. 


On August 31, 1835, some leading personalities in Calcutta assembled at 
a meeting in the Town Hall and resolved to establish a library of reference 
and circulation which will be open to all ranks and classes without distinc- 
tion and extensive enough to meet the wants of the entire community in every 
department of literature. The enthusiasm and efforts of these distinguished 
citizens led to the establishment of the “Calcutta Public Library” which was 
opened in the residence of Dr. Grant at 13, Esplanade Row on March 8, 
1836. That Prince Dwarkanath Tagore should be the first ‘‘proprietor” of 
the Calcutta Public Library was in the fitness of things. It was also a happy 
augry that Peary Chand Mitra, acknowledged as one of the earliest Bengali 
novelists, should serve as its first Librarian. 


Imperial Library Formed 


Limitations of private endeavour in sustaining the lofty ideal which the 
founders of this library had set before themselves, however, became evident 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 


during the closing years of the last century and it was Lord Curzon who 
launched the library on the second phase of its development by converting 
it into a national institution. The library underwent a metamorphosis, and 
was fermally opened under its new name—the Imperial Libiary—by Curzon 
on January 30, 1903. In his inaugural speech, the Viceroy menticned his 
visit to the Calcutta Public Library where he found the shelves full of books, 
“the majority of which had parted company with their bindings” 
while ‘‘the tenancy of the readers of the library was freely disputed by the 
pigeons who were flying about inside the room and evidently treated it as their 
permanent place of habitation.’’ He also mentioned his visit to the Library 
of the Government of India with ‘‘its large collection of books stocked in a 
crowded and unsuitable building’’ and described how these two institutions 
had been fused to form a new unit and become the nucleus of the Imperial 
Library. The new Library continued to be housed in the Metcalfe Hall where 
the Calcutta Public Library had shifted earlier. 


Modelled After British Museum 


Lord Curzon intended that the Imperial Library “should be a library of 
reference, a working place for students and a repository of materials for the 
future historians of India in which, as far as possible, every work written 
about India at any time can be seen and read.’ The rules and conduct of 
the new library were modelled on those of the British Museum and the first 
Librarian, Mr. Macfarlane, came from that great institution in England. 


Viceregal flat made it possible for the management of the library to secure 
each and every official publication all over the country with the result that 
today this library has the richest collection of authentic publications on the 
British period of Indian History. Under the provisions of the Press and 
Registrations Act, a collection of the great literature of Bengal has also 
accrued to the library year by year. 


In the course of the last fifty years the location of the library changed 
more than once. The journey of the Calcutta Public Library from its original 
site on Esplanade Row to the historic Metcalfe Hallon the Strand in the 
year 1844 was not completed in one hop. For a period of three years 
beginning from July 1841, the library found a temporary shelter in the 
old Writers Buildings. Although in structure and ideal in accessibility the 
Metcalfe Hall suffered greatly from lack of solitude and quiet. This serious 
drawback in the location of the library was apparent even on the day of the 
inauguration of the Imperial Library and the ‘Englishman,’ which carried a 
brief account of the ceremony in its issue of January 31, 1903, did not fail 
to make a pointed reference to the librarys unfavourable surroundings. 
“‘On this particular afternoon’’, the paper observed, “the steamboats on the 
river were frequent and free with their whistles that were of every tone 
from the shrill to the deep muffled bass.” 


It was not until 1923 that the authorities managed to shift the library 
to the more commodious and less noisy quarters at the former Foreign 
Office building at Esplanade East. The exigencies of the second world war 
necessitated yet another shift in 1942. 
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After Independence 


With the advent of Independence, every national institution had to gear 
itself up to national needs. Because of the infancy of the Indian language 
publications in the country and owing to the predominance of English arising 
out of political considerations, the emphasis during the British regime 
remained on English publications in the matter of accession to the library. 
Extensive and expeditious additions to the collection in Indian languages 
were now necessary to make up the leeway. The space in the building at 
Esplanade where the library had returned in 1948 from its war-time sojourn 
at Chittranjan Avenue, however, appeared inadequate even for its existing 
stock. The problem of finding alternative accommodation with larger 
floor-area and better surrounding became acute. 


Meanwhile, the most significant development in the history of the 
institution took place on September 8, 1948, when the Imperial Library was 
converted into the ‘ National Library’’. ihe Belvedere Mansion, formerly 
the dwelling of Viceroys, was converted into a permanent habitation of the 
National Library. 


Alterations and renovations at a cost of more than Rs. 1,85,000 had to 
be carried out to adapt the stately building associated with the memory of 
historical personalities like Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Sir James Halliday 
etc., to the needs of a modern library. The shelving had to be so planned 
as to hold not only the present collection but also to provide for future 
expansion. Consequently, the rolling stack was designed in a way which could 
be packed tight in a row and effectively cleaned with the aid of a vacuum 
cleaner. These shelves, combining accessibility with tidiness, isolated the 
books from termites and proved both economical in space and conveneint to 
handle. 


Additional facilities 


The reading rooms at Belvedere, open on all days of the year from 7 in 
the morning till 10 at night, have been so arranged as to allow considerable 
elbow room and privacy to readers. Special alcoves have been provided for 
research scholars. By way of reading facilities inthe heart of the city, the 
library still maintains the old reading room at Esplanade. The opening up 
of a special bus-route by the State Government has also to a large extent 
solved the problem of transport which appeared to be the only handicap for 
new site. 


The budget allocation for the library has been considerably increased 
by the Government and amounted to Rs. 3,78,110 in 1951-1952 as against 
Rs. 1,38,00) in 1945-46. Special grants have been made to fill up the 
more obvious gaps in the library as well as to buy Indian language publication 
from the various States of the Union. Measures to endow the library with 
copyright privilege which would make available to the library, as a matter 
of course, a copy of all books published in the country are now being conte- 
mplated by the Government. Steps have been taken to increase the library's 
capacity of service to the public by strengthening its trained personnel, 
The question of establishing a bindery in the library itself is also under 
consideration. 
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Gift of Books 


The library has been greatly enriched by the gifts of generous donors 
from time to time. Special mention may be made of the price-less collection 
of Arabic, Urdu and Persian books and manuscripts bequeathed to it by the 
zamindar of Buhar. Among recent donors prominent are the heirs of the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee from whom came a magnificent gift of nearly 
89,000 books. A collection of the late Dr. Ramdas Sen of Berhampur 
consisting of 3,500 Bengali and Sanskrit books was a similar gift to the 
institution. Another 4,000 books came from the library of the Residency at 
Hyderabad. A notable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts belonging to Dr, 
Thibut, the renowned Indologist, and an excellent library of Chinese publica- 
tions have been acquired by pnrchase. 


The total holdings of the library have gone up by more than 1,50,000 
copies during the last five years of Independence. It is interesting to recall 
that at the time when it was taken over by the Imperial Library fifty years 
ago, the Calcutta Public Library had a little more than | lakh books only, 
Manuscripts in the possession of the library number nearly 2,000. About 
500 journals aie displayed in the reading rooms. Besides, periodical 
publications of Central and State Governments as well asof the UNESCO 
are readily available in the library. 


While inaugurating the Imperial Library. Lord Curzon, looked for- 
ward to the time when “the library would become a place to which reople 
will resort as they do the British Museum in London or the Bodelian at 
Oxford to pursue their studies under agreeable conditions with every assistance 
that pleasant surrounding and a polite and competent staff can place at 
their disposal’. The number of readers nearly 74,000 a year—who make 
use of this vast store house of knowledge in the Belvedere amidst quiet 
but charming surroundings indicates fulfilment of those expectations. 


NOTES & NEWS 


Library Movement in the Punjab 


More than seven hundred libraries and reading rooms have been set up 
and are functioning normally in various parts of the State, since the inaugura- 
tion of the library movement in the Punjab from 1948. Of these about 
150 are in the urban areas and remaining are Jocated in rural areas. These 
libraries are being run up by various Departments of the Government including 
Panchayats, Education, Public Relatiens, Local Bodies and private institutions, 
Housed in suitable buildings erected for the purpose, these libraries are 
equipped with standard furniture and books and periodicals in different 
languages. 


Russian Books & Journs3!s presented to Delhi University 


Over 500 Russian books and journals on scientific, cultural, economic and 
literary subjects were presented to the Delhi University Library by the Soviet 
Embassy in India. While handing over the gift to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Dr, S.N. Sen, at am impressive ceremony held at the old 
Convocation Hall, M. Novikov, Soviet Ambassador, hoped that the educators 
and the youth of India, who were the builders of the country, would benefit 
by the experience of the Soviet people. The gift, he said, was a symbol of 
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friendship between the USSR and India and would strengthen the cuitural 
relations between these two great nations. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. S. N. Sen said the books were a token of 
friendship which existed and wou!d exist between the two countries. People 
in India had always been iaterested in Russian literature and in the work of 
her scientists. Even before the Russian revolution authors such as, Tolstoi, 
Pushkin and Turgeneve, and Russian scientists were well known in this 
country. The interest was sustained till today and many of the works were 
available in provincial languages Maxim Gorki, among the recent writers, 
was widely read in this country, and the influence his writings had on the 
freedom movement in [ndia was perhaps second only to that of Mazzini. 


All India Body of Booksel' ers 


A federation of booksellers and publishers’ association in India was 
formed in Delhi at a conference of representatives of these associations from 
the various States The federation will, among other things, consider problems 
connected with the production and distribution of literature, disseminate 
information concerning books and libraries, and promote art, culture and 
education. 


Library Workers’ Convention 


The Executive Comittee of the Library Staff Union, Bombay, has decided 
to organise the // Convention of the Library Workers on Monday, the 26th of 
January 1953, (Republic Day) at 6 p. m. in the Town Hall, Bombay. _ Princi- 
pal M. V, Donde, M. L. C. has agreed to preside. The programme includes — 
Inaugural Address by Shri S. H. Jhabwalla, Welcome Address by Shri H. K. 
Vyas, Address by the President of the Convention, Resvlutions and Musical 
entertainments etc. 


Manuscripts Exhibition 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India inaugurating an Exhibi- 
tion of Manuscripts in the Osmania University, Hyderabad, said what 
laboratories were for scientists, libraries were for humanists. He regretted 
the lack of first class libraries in the country and hoped that India would 
have an up-to date National Library. He was giad to learn from the Vice- 
Chancellor that there had been an Arabic translation of the Bhagavad Gita 
as early as the 12th Century A. D. 


Study of Ancient Indian MSS 


Prof Tucci, Director of the Oriental Institute in Rome, who is now in 
India, will visit the International Academy at Nagpur where twe German 
scholars, among others, are working on the Shatapeetaka (100 Basket) plan 
of publishing critical editions of several hundred thousand ancient Indian 
and allied texts, some of them salvaged from the sands of Asia Minor. 


Golden Jubilee Celebrations 


The National Library, Calcutta will celebrate its Golden Jubilee on the 
First of Februray 195%, at 5. 39 p. m. under the Presidentship of the Governor 
of West Bengal. Dr. Harendra Coomar Moukerjee. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the Minister for Education Government of India, will declare the Library 


open to the public. 
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Denmark’s First Speedboat Library Service 


Fishermen and farm workers on the many sma!l islands lying off the 
coast of the Southern Danish province of Svendborg are now being provided 
with reading matter by the first water-borne library service to be organized 
in Denmark. The County Library of Svendborg, like all other Danish country 
libraries, supplies its rural branches by using bookmobiles, but some of the 
smaller islands in the county have been deprived of this service because the 
lack of harbour facilities makes it impossible to land these vehicles. The 
Svendborg County Library has overcome this problem by installing a library 
of 500 books on a high powered motor boat which has started to make regular 
trips to these small islands. The service is warmly welcomed as was shown by 
the results of the first trip made to three islands where for a total population 
of 230 people, 365 volumes—fiction, non-fiction and children’s books were 
borrowed, On every trip atrained librarian is on board to help and advise 
tha library users. —Courier, December 1952. 


We had a Librarian but. . . 


This is the subject of a timely article by Mr. Walter Brahm, State 
Librarian in Ohio, in the October issue of the Ohio Librarv Trustee. Mr. 
Brahm points out that salary or working conditions are generally the reasons 
for librarians leaving for greener pastures. He also suggests that now is a good 
time for each library board to review its own position concerning staff salaries 
and working conditions before it is too late. 


We are quotirg the last part of this article—Many libraries, small and 
large, are paying reasonable salaries but there are others who are still paying 
1940 and 1945 salary rates. This is particularly true where the librarian is 
a home town person or has other reasons for living in the community. A board 
feels that she (or he) never will leave them so why pay more. 


‘Aside from” the fact that such boards are stretching their luck pretty 
far, remember the servant is worthy of his hire : -- 


“We can cite you example after example where a library board has had a 
librarian leave them and then was forced to pay five hundred to a thousand 
dollars more to get a new librarian. In fact we know one that had to pay 


1800 more. 


Why not take a look at your own library salary situation. You could save 
yourself some trouble and the library some money by acting now”’ 


—Gaylords Triangle, December 1952. 


A.A L. Conference, 1953 


The fourth Annual week end Conference of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians will be held at Durham on April 10th—12th. 


The Road to Books 


A film on the public libraries of Sweden called The Road to Books has 
been produced by Svensk Filmindustri as a contribution to the work of 
Unesco. The film is one of the results of the Unesco seminar on the Role of 
Libraries in Abult Education, held in Malmo, Sweden, in 1950, which 
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recommended production of such film to encourage public library development 
throughout the world. Unesco has distributed prints to its member states for 
showing to national groups. Requests for loan of the film should be addressed 
to Unesco National Commissions or Ministries (or offices) of Education. 


The Manchester Public Libraries Centenary 


The Centenary of the Inauguration of the first municipal public library 
in Manchester was celebrated during the fortnight beginning on_ last 
September. On the 2nd September the Lord Mayor unveiled a plaque in the 
Central Library commemorating Sir John Potter, the founder of the Libraries, 
and Edward Edwards. their first greatest librarian. The Lord Mayor then 
formally opened Centenary Exhibition, illustrating the growth of the library 
service. The exhibits ranged from the earliest minute books and the actual 
books presented by the Prince Consort in 1852 to microfilm and other 
photgraphic apparatus in use. 


—The Library Association Record. October 1952. 
Fulbright Travel Grant 


Mr S. S. Saith, Librarian, External Affairs Ministry, Government of 
India, has been awarded a Fulbright travel grant anda U.S. Government 
maintenance grant for research in library science at the Librarv of Congress 
Washington 25. D.C. During his five months’ stav, Mr. Saith will study 
special library techniques and educational methods in library science. 


Japan’s Book Gift 


The Japanese Ambassador, His Excellency Mr. Tsutomu Nishiyama 
presented 300 books to the Delhi School of Economics on behalf of the 


University of Hitotsubashi in Tokyo. The books are on the economy of 
Modern Japan. 


Taelking Books 


Bermondsey children will be able to borrow ‘‘talking books” with a 
gramophone record inside the c»ver from the council libraries under a new 
scheme. While learning to read, the child can hear the printed story word 
for word fron the record Tiere are nursery rhymes introduced with music 
for under-5s, a section of fairy tales, and others for older children. Bermondsey 
librarian Mr. Percy Clare comments: “I do not know of any other London 
public library that is issuing these books.”’ 


The Four Freeaoms for Researchers 


The Four Freedoms for researchers as given by Prof.C. A. Elvehjem, 
University of Wisconsin, in Chemical and Enginecring News are: 

(1) Freedom to think without interruption; (2) Freedom to experi- 
ment without limitation; (%) Freedom to use past recorded knowledge 


without too much difficulty ; (4) Freedom to disseminate findings and 
discoveries as researcher sees fit. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


The list of selected new publications and important reprints is compiled 
with the assistance of the University Libraries, Banaras, Bombay and My- 
sore : Library Review, Glasgow ; Ontario Library Review, Toronto ; Library 


Journal, New York; The Guide post, Cincinnati ; and the United States 


Quarterly Book Review The Classification follows the third figure of the 


Standard (15th) Edition of Dewey’s Decimal Classification for libraries, 


the Dewey number is given at the end of each entry. 


General and Reference Works 


Allen, A. The Story of the Book. 

Bryan, A. I. The Public Librarian. 

Flood, R. A. Public libraries in the Colonies. 

Haykin, D. J. Subject headings : guide. 

Library Association, London Student's Hondbook, 1952. 

Library of Congress. Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the fiscal year ending June, 30. 1952. 

Unesco. Development of Public Libraries in Latin America. 

Walford, A. J. ed A. A. L. guide. Vol. 2, final. 

Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1952. 


Philosophy 


Abegg, L. The mind of East Asia. 

Broad, C. D. Ethics and the history of philosophy : selected essays. 
Collinge, E. G. Life’s hidden secrets. 

Fitch, F. B. Symbolic logic, an introduction. . 

Huxley, A. The devils of Loudon. 


Religion 
Aamir Ali. The Story of the Buddha. 
Badley, J. H. Form and Spirit 
Burnett, A. I. Lord of All Life. 
Crowell, G. N. Moment of Devotion. 
Finegan, J. The Archaeology of World Religions. 
Grensted, L. W. The Psychology of Religion. 
Smith, H. W. Man and his Gods. 
Stace, W. T. Time and Eternity ; an essay in the philosophy of religion. 
Suryanarayana, R. N. The Universal Religion. 


Sociology 


Anstey, V. The Economic development of India. 

Ashworth, W. International economy, 1850-1950. 

Bantock, G. H. Freedom and authority in education. 

Brandt, C. & others. A Documentary history of Chinese Communism. 
Butler, D. E. British General Election, 1951. 

DeCamp, L. S. Lands Beyond. 

Ferguson, T. Young delinquent in his social setting. 

Fitzsimons, J. Woman Today. 

Goyal, S. N. Air Power in modern warfare. 
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136 
104 
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160 
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294 
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232 
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330 
330 
370 
335 
324 
398 
364 
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358 


BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


India, Govt. of— Planning Commssion : Community Projects : A draft 


outline. 
Lamont, C. Soviet Civilization. 
Mukerji, K. P. The State. 
Namier, Sir L. In the Nazi era. 
Shastri, S. R. Women in the Vedic Age. 
Unesco. Universities in Adult Education. 
Year book of Education, 1952 


Language 
Jacob, H. Printed English. 
Matthews, W. K. Language of the USSR. 
Weekly, E. Concise etymo. dic. of modern English 
Science 


Balchin, W. G. V. & Richards, A. W. Practical and Experimental 
Geography. 


Bate-Smith, E. C. and Morris, T. N. eds. Food Science : A Symposium. 


Consdale, G. S. Animals and man, 

Davis, J. W. Practical Chemistry. 

Dury, G. H. Map interpretation 

Hausen, H. M. and others. Mechanics of vibration. 
Heath, A. E. Scientific thought in 20th Century. 
Hurst, H. E. The Nile. 

Kale, D N. Agris : A socio-economic survey. 
Levinson, H. G. The Scince of Chance. 
Matthews, L. S. Sea elephant : life and death. 
Saha, M. N. The Reform of the Indian Calendar. 
Walker, J. C. Diseases of Vegetable Crops. 
Wardlaw, C. W. Morphogenesis in Plants. 


Useful Arts 


Aldis, H. G. The Printed Book. 

Babbitt, H. E. Engineering in Public Health. 
Kretschmer, E. A. Textbook of Medical Psychology. 
Lewis, A. W. Basic bookbinding. 

Modell, W. Handbook of Cardiology for nurses. 

Peel H. 1. F. Elements of Radio Engineering. 
Phillips, C. E. L. The small garden. 

Pirone P, P. Modern gardening. 

Pounder, C. C, Marine Diesel Engines, 

Scott, J, C. Health and Agriculture in China. 
Werner, A. A. and others. Research in Endocrinology. 


Fine Arts 


Bell, C. The French Impressionists. ° 
Brown, H. J. Hand weaving for pleasure and profit. 
Collier, B. How to take Photographs 

Fort, M. J. Flower arrangments for all occasions. 
Griffiths, M. Everyman's yachting. 

Horstmann, F.C. Technical freehand drawing. 
Mellers, W. Music in the making. 

Stubbings, F. H. Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


General! Literature 


Brooks, C. and Warren, R. P. Fundamentals of good writing. 
Buckley, J. H. The Victorian Temper : A study in literary culture. 


Chekhov, A. Don Juan. 

Du Maurier, D. The Apple tree. 

English Association, London. Essays and Studies. 
Hindus, M. Magda. 

Hogan, C. B. Shakespeare in the theatre, 1701-1800. 
Jack, I. Augustan Satire. 


Lehmann. J. The age of the Dragon: Poem 1930—1951. 


Masters, J. The Deceivers. 

Maugham, W. S. The vagrant mood (essays). 
Maxwell, D. E. S. The poetry of T. S. Eliot. 
Potter, S. One-Upmanship (humour). 

Powys, J. C. The Inmates. 

Prawer, S. S. German Lyric Poetry. 

Saki. The best of Saki .. 37 Stories. 

Trollope, A. Hunting Sketches. 

Wood, H. H. Scottish literature. 


History and Travel 


Bates, H. E. The face of England. 

Ceram, C. W. Gods, graves and scholars (archaeology). 
Coon, C. S. Caravan : The Story of the Middle Kast. 
Dickie, D, Great adventure : history of Canada, 
Doyle, A. C. Heaven has claws (Indian Ocean). 
Fleming, P A. Forgotten journey. 

Hatch, J. The Dilemma of South Africa. 

Lewis, N. Golden earth : travels in Burma. 
Locjhart, Sir R. H. B. My Europe. 

Maraini, F. Secret Tibet. 

Price, W. The Amazing Amazon. 

Ramchandra D. V. R. [he Gupta Polity. 

Reed, Sir S. The India I Knew, 1897-1947. 

Villers, A. The Indian Ocean. 

Weidle, W. Russia : Absent and present. 


Biography 


Bankhead, T. B. Tallulah ; My Autobiography. 
Fischer, L. The life and death of Stalin. 

Fuller, T. The worthies of England. 

Haacock, R. Memoirs of a verterinary surgeon. 
Hart-Davis, R. Hugh Walpole. 

Heaton, H. A. Scholar in Action, Edwin F. Gay. 
Huff, T. Charlie Chaplin (biography). 

Koestler, A. Arrow in the blew : An autobiography. 
Ludovici, L. J. Fleming : discoverer of penicillin. 
March, H. Gide and the Hound of Heaven. 


Pottenger, F. M. The Fight Against Tuberculosis ; an autobiography. 


Reynolds, R. A Quest for Gandhi. 


Snow, H. F. Red Dust ; autobiographies of Chinese Communists. 
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CURRENT AND QUOTABLE 
Most popular books during the last 6 months 


Fiction Non-fiction 
Bromfield. Mr. Smith. Balsan. The Glitter and the Gold. 
Collins. Children of the Archbishop. Beach. Submarine. 
De la Roche. Renny’s daughter. Button. I Married an Artist. 
Du Maurier. My Cousin Rachel. Carson. The Sea Around Us. 
Gibbs. The spoils of time. Churehlil. Closing the Ring. 
Greene. The end of the affair. Cronin. Adventures in two worlds. 
Hemingway. Old man of the Sea, De Mille. Dance to the piper. 
Kaufmann. Heaven pays no dividends. Douglas. Beyond the High Himalayas. 
Koestler. Age of longing. Einstein. Out of mv later years. 
Monsarrat. The crue! sea. Frank. Diary of a Young Girl. 
Remarque. Spark of life. Hopper. From Under My Hat. 
Shute. Far country. Kirk. Post-marked Moscow. 
Steinbeck. East of Eden. Lamont. Soviet Civilization. 
Waugh. Manat Arms. Martin, M. & Gelber, L. New dic- 
Wilkins. A King reluctant. tionary of American history. 
Wouk. The Caine Mutiny. Santayana. Atoms of Thought. 


“It is no use teaching people to read unless at the same time an 


effort is made to insure that they have access to books worth 
reading’’. 


New “Brain” Does Library Research 


Doubling ever 20 years, the amount of scientific information is becoming 
so great that many researchers may soon be spending so much time in looking 
up what has already been done in their field that they won’t have any time 
left for new work. But this problem may be solved within the next five years, 
Chemical and Engineering News reports, by a new method of mechanical 


“‘searching’’ described recently at a meeting at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


This new system, developed by International Business Machines, will 
permit technical literature to be scanned in asmall fraction of the time it 
would take a research worker using odinary library methods. And since the 
machine never gets tired, it will make possible a realy exhaustive search of 
all the material available. The mechanical researcher will use cards punched 
to indicate the contents of the articles indexed and a photoelectric scanner 
for ‘‘reading’’ them. A machine that can scan five million documents an 
hour and pick out the titles of those containing information on the desired 
subject is possible. 1he machine will use its own special language. It could 
record and s-arch material in English or any other language if desired, but 
it would not be very efficient if it did so. A special ‘ machine language’’ is 
now being developed’at MIT’s Center for International Studies. 





10th SESSION 
ALL INDIA LiBKARY CONFERENCE 
June 1- 6, 1953 
AT HYDERABAD CITY. 
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BOOKSHELF CONDUCTED BY 


A. C. BHATIA 
REVIEWS 


KEYNES’ “GENERAL THEORY” 


Trade Cycle, Foreign Exchange, by Prayag Das Hajela. Allahabad: 
Pothishala Limited. 1952. 232 P. Rs 5/ - 


Keynes was one of the outstanding English critics of contemporary 
economic practice and theory. He lield unorthodox views on money which he 
elaborated in his ‘‘A Treatise on Money’ and his ‘‘The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money’’. In this latter work Keynes also dealt, in 
detail, with business cycles and went far beyond the bounds of the classical 
ideas of the business cycle recurrent fluctuations of business activity 
revolving around a state of balance. 


The learned author has examined Keynes’s ‘‘General Theory’, his 
interpretation of the business cycle and Theories of Foreign Exchange in 
extenso. The analysis of the Purchasing Power Parity lheory in all its 
aspects. and of the Theory of the Trade Cycle vis-a-vis the purely monetary 
theory is indeed very thought-provoking and clear. We wish the book had 
opened with a general introduction about Keynes’s General contribution to 
Economics, giving side by side a survey of the various theories about foreign 
exchange, trade cycle and value of money. 


We must confess, however, that it isa book for every serious-minded 
student of Kevnes’s Economics. It gives independent and thoughtful criticism 
of Keynes’s theories and has been written with proportion and ability to 
select the really important. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


by Michael Martin and Leonard Gelber. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 695p. $ 10.00. 


In this valuable reference work authors have covered the entire scope of 
American history from the early colonial period to mid-1952. While not 
eschewing the conventional political and military events, they have been 
careful to include the significant developments in economics, finance and 
banking, labour relations, constitutional and administrative law, social 
security, literature, science, commerce, international relations, foreign policy, 
education, and arts. 


Approximately 1,300 biographies are included, in which the reader will 
find, readily available, the vital statistics, training, and contributions of those 
who have done most to help shape the American culture. 


This is no mere volume of definitions ot summary outlines but a 
comprehensive and scholarly work that is encyclopedic in scope and belongs 
in the library of every teacher, scholar, and layinan. The authors’ years of 
teaching and research experience have equipped them to produce a work that 
is not only readable but conforms to the higuest standards of scholarship. 
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THE STORY OF BAPU, 


by Shakuntala Masani. Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1952. 92 p. 
Rs. 4/— 


This little life of Mahatama Gandhi is a notable addition to our children 
literature. The book covers main events in GandhiJi’s busy life in England, 
his first satyagraha campaigns in South Africa and his long courageous fight 
for freedom. Good paper, large print, attractive illustrations and good binding. 
Recommended for all libraries. 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGY, 


International Bibliography of Sociology. Quarterly Publication. Paris: 
Unesco, Vol. 1, No. 1. 8!p Aunual Subscriptions Rs. 18/6-- 


Prepared by the International Sociological Association, with the help of the 
Co-ordinating Committee on Documentation, this booklet contains a classified 
bibliography of sociological publications which appeared between January 1, 
and June 30, !951. It attempts to cover the various fields of research and 
of theoretical and applied socivlogy which will normally interest sociologists. 
The works listed take up a broad range of subjects sociology of the professions, 
of leisure, of rural and urban life; the situation of minorities and of 
immigrants; pnblic opinion polls; the effects of technology, unemployment, 
criminality; society of art and lierature; etc. The bibliography gives the titles 
of the works, and indices of subjects and writers facilitate their use. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN LATIN AMERICA, 
The Sao Paulo Conference. Paris: Unesco. 1952, 192p. 6sh. 


This book, the fifth in the series of ‘Unesco Public Library Manuals,’ 
resulted in organizing a conference for the public librarians of Latin America 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in October 1951. The working papers presented in it 
were prepared by experts in Latin America and other countries. In addition, the 
conference reports and 1ecommendations, which are included in the text, 
outline the immediate action needed. While the present publication refers 
particularly to Latin America, it has a far wider relevance, since the problems 
it explores are common to many other parts of the world. Librarians in India, 
educators and Government officials in all countries where public libraries are 
not yet fully developed will find this publication a useful guide. 


BRITAIN—A Reference Handbook. 


London: Central Office of Information. 1952 296 P. 


Those, who cannot have recourse to voluminous work on the United 
Kingdom, can easily fall back on this handbook which gives factual and 
statistical information ‘‘on the main aspects of the national life’’ of the country. 
We have a glimpse into the working of the Government. and administration, 
defence arrangements, public services, finance, trade and industry, social 
welfare, religion, scieutific progress, ihe developement of the arts and the 
press. 


For Indian readers the handbook is a mine of information. At least, we 
are helped to remove superficiality of knowledge about the United Kingdom 
and, in a way, prejudices too. It affords an opportunity in good reading. 
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Hindi Books 


KUNDMALA, 


by Satyandra Sharat. Allahabad : Nilabh Prakashan Griha. 1950, 50 p- 
Rs. 1/— 


This is the Hindi version of Dirnag’s Sanskrit play ‘‘Kundmala”’ with 
the tonches and denouement in the author’s own simple way. The modern 
technique of presentation of a play in three Acts has been adopted. It may 
be said to the credit of the author that he has done his job well. The render- 
ing has not taken awav the charm of the original text but has added to the 
beauty of the play. The interest never flags. Even the reader, biassed 
against orthodox plavs. feels interested in the story and svympathises with the 
lot of Sita left in the jungle by Lakshman on the dictates of Rama, later on 
picked up by Balmiki. 


The play weakens at one or two places where Rama falls unconsious, 
Perhaps the greatness of Rama, who killed the demon Rawan and his associa- 
tes, has not been realised as was realised by Tulsidas. 


SHARIRAK SHIKSHA, 


by Raunaki Ram Aggarwal. Ambala Cantt : The Indian Press Ltd, 1951, 
2 pts. Rs. 5/— 


We commend this book, in Hindi in two parts to the authorities of all 
schools who believe in building up the new nation of India. Physical training 
is a part of the nation-building programme in the early stages when care has 
to be taken to bring up the youth properly. Written in a simple style, the 
book is sure to appeal to the teachers of physical education, 


The first part deals with the significance of phvsical training, the develo- 
pement of different parts of the body and marching. The simple exercises 
for the beginners in schools have been chosen with an eye on the needs of the 
youngesters and the environment of the schools. Pains have been taken to see 
that there is no strain on them and that they are attracted towards the 
exercises with enthusiasm. The second part deals with exercises for higher 
classes for the students up to the matric. The directions and examples 
given are couched in a language which can easily be understood by boys and 
girls. Profusely illustrated, it reads like a story book. 

The author is an experienced teacher in physical training. He has drawn 
on the experiences of foreign teachers and their works. For that reason 
to his book has ample value and importance for our teachers and students, 


PANTRE, 


by Upendra Nath Ashk. Allahabad: Nilabh Prakashan Griha, 1952, 160 p. 
* Rs. 3/4/--— 


Ashk is India’s foremost play-wright Some of his plays are ingenious 
and highly entertaining. They reveal the literary man and expose the society 
in all its nakedness. He looks at the world with spontaneous freshness and a 
new personality. But Ashk is different. 
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In PANTRE~— his latest play—Ashk, however, is less realist. He has 
tried to mix shrewd wisdom with affectation, but not very successfully We 
surmise, if it is plaved, the audience will fidget a good deal. The endless 
conversation, unnecessary details and tiring inaction are too obvious to escape 
reprehension The play drags on in the first Act and bores the reader. 


The second and third Acts, however, can be read wiih relief, though one 
doubts if they can afford any aesthetic entertainment. Some of the scenes 
leave the reader cold, wondering if Ashk has progressed with the “‘progressive 
forces”’ with which he has aligned himself new. 


On the whole the play somewhat disappoints his admirers. It requires 
pruning. If Ashk is to keep hisrightful place amongst India’s leading play- 
wrights he must revert to realism and leave obstinate propagandism which 
has become a fashion now with some ofour well-known writers, who have 
turned tin-pot agitators. Art can be a vehicle of propaganda but only if used 
with sense and prudence. 


SITARON KE KHEL. 


by Upendra Nath Ashk. Allahabad: Nilab Prakashan Griha, 1952. 236 p. 
~ Rs. 3/8/— 


Asa novelist, Ashk occupies an enviable position in Hindi and Urdu 
literature. But this novel one of his first attempts—does not enhance his 
reputation. Ashk is at his worst init. It is neither a surgical probing ofa 
woman’s mind and emotions nora revealing portrait of our society. It is 
just a novel with no literary characterics. Unbelievable things introduced here 
or there mar its value. The flashes, at certain places, are overshadowed by 
dreariness. It requires re-writing. 


MERI DUNIYA, 


by Mahmood Ahmed ‘Hoonar’ Allahabad: Nilabh Prakashan Griha. 1952, 
~ 473 p. Rs. 2/12/— 

This collection of short stories, by well-known writers, like Khwaja 
Ahmed Abbas, Kasimi, Balwant Singh, Minto and others, afford a delightful 
reading of progressive writing. It brings to us samples of the short story in 
different froms and varieties and gives the readers a panoramic view of life 
which has so far been neglected. 


Here or there the story writers betray certain prejudices - which generally 
progressive writers carry in their enthusiasm to follow a certain well-defined 
and preconceived line of propaganda and egoistical traits 


The book opens with nota story but really a ‘“‘letter to Gandhi’ self- 
explanatorv and devoid of any literary excellence. The story on Hiroshima 
js another piece which cannot be called a good specimen of true short story. 
The form and groundwork are defective as are in Minto’s contribution. 


But a good deal of scholarship is to be discerned in some other stories. 
They display vehemance in the purist of particular objectives, both of literary 
character and otherwise. 
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NAVIN KHELON KI PUSTAK, 


by Raunaki Ram Aggarwal. Ambala Cantt: The Indian Press Ltd. 1951. 
292 P. Rs. 2/8/— 


This is another good book by Mr. Aggarwal which can greatly help in 
popularising physical training in Indian schools. New games have been 
introduced for the last five class from the 6th to the 10th. The novel and 
simple play-way method used is self recommendatory. The needs of our boys 
and girls their physical disabilities and the financial limitations of the schools 
have been taken into consideration while prescribing the ‘‘doses’. The 
illustrations, explanation and directions given with each game tremendously 
simplify the task of the teachers. 


We feel the book should be in the hands of every teacher who deals 
with physical training. 


MOMENTS OF DEVOTION, 


by Grace Noll Crowell. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1953. 144p. 

Dollar 1.50. 

This beautiful volume contains twenty-six inspiring devotions of a well- 
known Christian and renowned poet of our time. Using scripture, prose, 
original poems, add prayer the author emphasizes the rich rewards of the 
Christian experience. 

Writing in the language of the porsonal religious life, Mrs. Crowell fits 
each theme into a need of the heart-vividly expressing some aspiration or 
relating spiritual experiences common to men and women everywhere. Simple 
in plan, down-to-earth in content, Moments of Devotion will be friend, 
companion, and counselor a constant source of strength to turn to for personal 
meditations or group worship. 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress forthe year ending June 30, 
1951 discusses the library’s outstanding collection of books, periodicals, and 
newspapers concerning the Soviet Union, China, Japan, India and other 
eastern areas and dealings with specific tension areas in the world today, the 
new catalogue cards for films, and the 50,000 entry cumulative catalogue of 
films copyrighted from 1912 to 1939. The report further describes the special 
measures that have been taken to preserve for all time the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States by sealing them in 
helium-filled glass enclosures. To protect these two national treasures, a new 
lighting system devised by the National Bureau of Standards was installed 
in the Shrine where the Declaration and Constituion are displayed. 


In addition to regular library services—reference, acquisition, biblio- 
graphical, and cataloguing activities—the Library of Congress sponsors a 
variety of events for the enrichment of the Nation’s cultural life: Chamber 
music concerts by eminent musicians; exhibits of valuable materials in the 
Library that help to interpret the record of the American past and the issues 
in whioh citizens have a common stake with other nations, and special events, 
through which the Library provides a forum where specialists in many 

subjects discuss their fields, exchange views, and share knowledge with others. 
| Cloth-bound copies of the report may be purchased from the Superintendent 
’ of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. for Dollar 
1.75 each. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


4 Librarian jooks at Readers. By Earnest A. Savage. 2nd ed., with two 
additional chapters. London: The Library Association. 1950. 266p. 15s. 
A Primer of Cataloguing. By Dorothy M. Norris. London: Association of 

Assistant Librarians. 1952. 204p. 8s. 6d. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30 1951. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 180p. Dollar 
1.75 

Bibliografia Bibliotecologica Dominicana, 1930 - Mayo 1952. Recogida por 
el Lic. Luis Floren Lozano, Ciudad Trujillo: Universidad de Santo, 
Domingo. 1952. 28p. 

Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai. 
Microfilmed for the Library of Congress, 1950. Prepared uuder the 
direction of Kenneth W. Clark. Washington: Library of Congress. 1952. 
83p. 50 Cents. 

Development of Public Libraries in Latin America. The Sao Paulo 
Conference. (Unesco Public Library Manuals 5) Partis: Unesco. 1952. 
190. 6s. 

Enardo and Rosael An Allegorical Novella. By Alejandro Tapia y Rivera. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 56p. Dollar 2.75. 

Guia de Instituciones, Sociedades Cientificas, Artisticas y Culturales de la 
Republica Dominicana Publicada por el Lic. Luis Floren Lozano, Cindad 
Trujillo: Universidad de Santo Domingo. 1951. 107p. 

Index Bibliographicus—Directory of Current Periodical Abstracts and 
Bibliographies. Compiled by Theodore Besterman. Paris: Unesco. 1952. 
Vol. 2, 72p. 9s. 6d. 

Introduction to Reference Books. By A. D. Robests. 2nd ed. London: The 
Library Assooiatlon, 1952. 2!4p. 15s. 

Moments of Devotion ~Meditations and verse. By Grace Noll Crowell. New 
York; Abingdon.Cokesbury Press. 1953. 144p. Dollar 1.50. 

Preliminary Report on the World Sccial Situation. New York: United 
Nations. 1952. 180. 12/6. 

Southeast Asia—An annotated Bibliography of selected reference sources. 
Compiled by Cecil Hobbs. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 
163p. Dollar 1.15. 

Sovlet Civilization. By Corliss Lamont. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. 433p. Dollar 5.00. 

Struggle for Human Rights—Souvenir of All India Convention of Race 
Relations, edited by P. D. Saggi. Bombay: Indian Nationals Overseas 
Congress. 1952. 40p. Rs 2/—. 

fhe New Dictionary of American History. By Michael Martin and Leonard 
Gelber. New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 695p. Dollar 10.00. 

Che Recreation Leader. By E. O. Harbin. New Ycrk: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1952. 128p. Dollar 1.50. 

The Story of Bapu. By Shakuntala Masani. Bombay: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. 92p. Rs. 4/—. 

The Year's Work in Librarianship. Edited by W. A. Munford. Volume XV. 
1948. London: The Library Association. 1952. 281p. 

Unpullished Bibliographical Tools in Certain Archives and Libraries of 
Europe—A Partial list. Compiled by Lester K. Born. Washington: 
Processing Department. The Library of Congress. 1952. 25p. 25 Cents. 

Year Book 1952. London: The Library Association. 1952. 15s. 
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OUR GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


New Colleze Composition. By Dave, Verma 
and Aggartwala. With a Foreword by 
Prof. D C Sharma, Head of the Englisn 
Department, Punjab University 

(ath Edition 1951) 15-0 

The Art of the Essay. by P. Lal. Contains 

100 typical essays on all modern topics. 
(1951) 3-8 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
kdied by P. Lat. 4-0 

Shakespeare's As You Like it Edited by 
Principal N. K. Agearwala == and 
Prof. M. M. Guptara 4-0 

Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing 
Edited by Prot I. M. Verma. 3-0 

Milton's Paradise Lost (A Study). By 
Dr. M.V. Kama Sarma, (1951) 2-8 

ECONOMICS 

A Survey of Labour inIndia. By 
V.R. KK. bilak (1950) 2-0 

Power Shortages and Surpluses. by 
V. Rk. KK. Lilak (1951) 2-0 

Towards Planning. By Shri V. Vithai Babu, 
Othce Secretary, Congres Party in the 
Parliament of India, 

(1950) 15-0 

Colombo Plan and India. by 
Shri V. Vithal Babu. 2-0 

Economic Conditions in India. By 
Shr V. Vithal Babu 4-0 


Profitless Planning. By Shri Kadha Krishna 


Khanna (1952) 4-0 
Jagjiwan Ram on Labour Problems 
By shachi kani Gurtu 5-0 


Recent Trends in Agrarian Reforms in India 
By Principal Guru Charan Singh. 


(1952) 2-0 

Reconstruction of Rural Economy. By 
Major k. C. Bains. 1-8 
Irrigation Outlets. My Shri Gulhati and §, I. 
Mahbub, (Iliustrated). Contains many 
tables and charts (1951) 12-38 


Loco Urdu. By Hari Chand Ratta, Senior 
Mechanical Instructor, Northern Railway, 


Ghaziabad. kts. 7-8 
Loco Guide. (Hindi Edition) By 

Hari Chand Ratta. 7-8 
Illustrated Locomotlve Valve Setting 

(Combined LEnglish and Hindi Edition) 

By Hari Chand Katta. 5-0 
Train Lighting System on Railways. 

By Hari Chand Katta. (1951) 1-8 


EDUCATION 


Audio Visual Aids in teaching Indian History 


By Shri WK. P. Chandhry, Principal, 
Vidya Bhawan, Vishwabharti, Shanti 
niketan, (1952) 4-0 
Building for Peace or Gandahi’s Ideas on 


Social (Adult) Education By Shri D.P 


Nayyer Witha Foreword by Dr. Zakir 
Hussain. 
(1952) 4-0 
HISTORY AND POLITICS 
Dilli-Ki-Lat or Qutab Minar. By 


R. 15 Kanwar Sain, Retd., Chief Justice 
Jammu and Kashmir 5-0 
Landmarks iu Indian Constitutional and 


Nationai Development Volume I 
(1600-1919) By Principal 
Nihal Singh. 


Gcurmukh 


(3rd Edition 1952) 80 


Indian Politics and Government (Since 1885) 
by Prof K. Kk. Bombwal. (1951) 


PHILOSOPHY 


New Homes for a New India. 
Rk. R. Kumria. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Guide to Household Textiles 


8-0 


By Principal 
(1951) 3-0 


and Laundry 


Work. By Durga Deulkar, Assistant 
Directre3s. Lady lrwan College, 
New Delhi. (1952) 7-8 
A Guide to Scientific Aids in Crime 
Detection. By D. N. Goyle, Director, 
Punjab Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and Shri A. S Wapur, Examiner 
of Questioned Documents. (1952) 7-0 


Commentary on the Indian Contract Act. 


By Des Kaj Mahajan (1952) 10-0 
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